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men have frequently been obliged, despite their other duties, to fetch up their rations and warm clothing from Balaklava, a very positive grievance.
The parcels for officers have become a formidable item for care and attention. They come by all vessels, frequently without advice, and are sometimes got rid of by the masters of ships without previous intimation. I have established a party for the receipt of these parcels and for their delivery, and the arrangement works very satisfactorily. The French army is very large, more than four times the size of ours, and the greater portion of it is either in reserve or placed as a corps of observation, with very limited duties to perform. Thus, therefore, the men have five nights out of the week to themselves, whilst our men are on duty every other night, or sometimes for several nights together. They are going to assist us, but the arrangement is one of great difficulty, and has already undergone much discussion. I hope we have nearly come to a settlement since I began this letter. The administration of the French army is excellent. The intendance, perfectly well understood, is complete in officers and men who are not combatants, and so is the hospital establishments. They have not made war in Africa since 1830 for nothing, and they have all these necessary adjuncts to an army upon a war footing before the war commenced. We had and still have ours to create.
All through January there was unabated activity at the Embassy on behalf of the troops. The correspondence about procuring, shipping, conveying, and unlading supplies of food and clothing was uninterrupted. The deficiencies of our transport service had to be supplied with such assistance as the Turks could render; the deficiency of stores, by what could be purchased in the markets of Turkey; and for both these purposes the authority and constant vigilance of the Elchi had to be unceasingly exerted. More houses had to be obtained for the wounded, and before the month was out, the Sultan had parted with every available accommodation, including several of his palaces and private apartments. Just when it seemed impossible to discover a single empty house or stable, a requisition came from the Duke of Newcastle for the ambassador to find accommodation for 2,000 horses ; and somehow or other it was done. Hardly was this feat accomplished when the Sardinian contingent, which had gallantly come to the assistance of the Allies, required a depot, and of